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throughout four weeks the influence of caffein on speed and quality of 
performance in typewriting, the general result being an increase in speed 
with small doses of caffein alkaloid (1 to 3 grains) and a retardation 
with larger doses (4 to 6 grains), and a superiority in quality as measured 
by the number of errors for the whole range of doses. 

The general result with the three association tests is stimulation, more 
apparent after the smaller doses than after the larger ones. The effect 
begins in 1 to 2 hours when the caffein is taken in a syrup and from 2 
to 3 hours when taken in capsule form. The stimulation in the opposites 
and calculation tests is present 6 to 7 hours after the dose and there is 
evidence that the influence of caffein is still operative the following day, 
though it is difficult to disentangle the effects of the caffein from general 
practise effects. In general the effect on higher mental processes comes 
more slowly and is more persistent, while with motor processes the effect 
comes quickly and is transient. 

The effect on discrimination reaction time with small amounts of 
caffein is a retardation, accompanied by a greater number of false reac- 
tions, with larger amounts after two hours a considerable stimulation. 
The cancellation test, owing to individual differences in method of per- 
formance and variations in the same individual at different times, gave 
no very definite results. 

The effect of small doses of caffein alkaloid (1-4 grains), taken 
either in the pure form or accompanied by syrup, on sleep is unappre- 
ciable except in a few individual cases. With 6-grain doses there is a 
marked sleep impairment with most subjects, an effect which is greatest 
when the dose is taken without food. The two principal factors which 
seem to modify the degree of caffeinic influence are body weight and the 
presence of food in the stomach at the time of the dose. The general 
health of the subjects improved during the 40 days, a result attributable 
to the regular regime of life. It is noteworthy that no secondary reac- 
tions or after effects of importance were noted. 

The widespread consumption of caffeinic beverages seems to be justi- 
fied by the results of the experiment. The author carefully points out, 
however, that the question of the continuous use of the drug and the effect 
of caffein in tea or coffee (a cup of coffee contains about 2.5 grains of 
caffein) can not be answered by these experiments owing to the possible 
enhancing or neutralizing influence of other non-caffein ingredients. 

V. A. C. Henmon. 

University op Wisconsin. 

Une philosophie nouvelle, Henri Bergson. Edouard Le Hoy. Paris: 

Alcan. Pp. v + 208. 

This books comes to us fortified by the following words from M. Berg- 
son himself : " Over and above the method, you have caught the intention 
and the spirit. . . . This study could not have been more conscientious or 
more faithful. ... In the measure that it advances, it gives evidence of 
an increasing effort of condensation; one has the feeling of a progressive 
rolling up of the exposition on itself, similar to that rolling up by which 
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I have characterized real duration. To give such a feeling to the reader, 
much more is needed than an attentive study of my works — the faculty 
of re-thinking, in a personal and original manner, what is therein set 
forth. Nowhere does this sympathy show more than in the last few pages 
where you have indicated in a few words the possibilities of ultimate 
development of the doctrine. I should have said nothing but what you 
have said." 

To seek untruthfulness to " the master " would be, then, an ungracious 
task, but the book is not free from the disadvantages, although it has 
also the advantages, of this close doctrinal sympathy. To a reader about 
to approach the study of Bergson, or to one who, after a first, or a frag- 
mentary reading, desires an apergu of the whole ground covered, it should 
prove invaluable, and not the least of its merits is the lucid and wholly 
charming simplicity of the style of its author. For the already critical 
student, there is little to be gained from it. 

The first half is in two chapters, the first concerned with " Method " 
and the second with " The Doctrine," of which the former is rightly made 
slightly predominant as of more general value. Then follow several 
miscellaneous sections by way of " Complementary Explanations." These, 
however, are disappointing. There is some talk of misunderstandings of 
critics, but M. Le Eoy's very sympathy with his subject keeps him from 
understanding these misunderstandings, and from illuminating, more 
than M. Bergson has already done, the inevitable dark corners of so 
complex and new a point of view. 

Apart from the historical settings, which are brief but excellent, we 
find everywhere saying again substituted for explanation, a repeated exposi- 
tion of Bergson's own exposition. If the reader is curious as to Bergson's 
actual dependence upon the highly questionable biological theory known 
as neo-vitalism, or whether ambiguities and vacillations such as Professor 
Dewey seems to find, are real, 1 or why we should strive after an intuition 
that is merely a "luxury," 8 he will find no shadow of help. The cruder 
charges of mysticism, and of the vicious circle of anti-intellectualism, 
are, to be sure, rebutted, but these charges are usually on a par with those 
that first met pragmatism, and are to-day unworthy of a scholarly critic. 
There remains, then, serious work for the fellows of M. Bergson, as 
well as for his opponents, and it is to be regretted that M. Le Roy did 
not devote some of his sympathetic insight to helping them along by a 
more free and a more critical mode of exposition. In short, one can not 
help feeling that M. Bergson might have written M. Le Eoy's book even 
better than M. Le Eoy has done it, and that is a pity. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia University. 

"This Journal, pages 645-668. 
2 "Creative Evolution," page 47. 



